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ABSTRACT 

Discussed are general and direct strategies for 
developing behavioral and academic self control in children in inner 
city classrooms. Be viewed are traditional classroom management 
practices in terms of nonmanagement^ overmanagement^ and 
mismanagement. Effective general strategies recommended include 
modeling by the teacher and behavioral rehearsal. Described are the 
following direct strategies: self monitoring^ goal setting and self 
evaluation^ and self reinforcement. Suggested is a four phase program 
to gradually develop self control beginning with self monitoring and 
guided self evaluation and ending with the child specifying his own 
goals, recording, charting, and evaluating his progress, and 
administering reinforcing consequences. (DB) 
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Since the nn'd-l^^T'O's nn cnurhv^is nt-souni: of rer^c.-ircli ;mvJ wrftitip, on 
pour nnd/or non-vhito childron hns been fhme (Frfcdnmn, 1^70). Dlnck inner 
city sclionl -aneii chflclren have been t It: subjecls of the bulk of ihosc activi- 
ties (Jtbnson, 1"6<^)); nnc? this p.roup hr\s been Ftiidicd .-UKj written nbout nt 
lenr.tli In terns uf (I) attlrudinal c-ncerns such os r^elf-cstccn i^r sclf- 
ccncepc ((Irn.'ibs, inf.S; r.ricr Cobbs, l^G^; McHonnld f< Cynther, \965: 
Wcndlnnd, 1^67), (2) school pcrformnnce (Coleman, ]nf^6) nnd (3) linj!uistic 
style (Fasold fcVolfrni;;, I07O; Labov, l^WO). With respect to self- esteem 
t»r .TC I r-cncept , results .'f rcrrcnrch in''<cnt:e thnt inner city blnck chiM- 
rcn tcnri to perceive them.-clver^ les? p.^i-iLivelv thnn dc -bite children 
(Bridrettu, 1^68), but. thni. v;c i^r.y nrt be pprc^pr i n ic 1 y .-'ddressinn the 
question of sej f-ccncept in blndcs (llnut^hnMn, 1071), Other research focu?;- 
inn (Ml the school per ff^nonncc of thcf;e children tends to Indicate j hijdi 
decree of b-]t.v ;.rnde level prrforjn.nicc ;jrid school fniltire (Jencks, I072; 
Jcnrcn, \'H>n) . nesenrcb cm the Inn-unre <>r lim^uistic s!y]c of inner city 
*^\-c\< chiMrer. indic-^tes Mint the vnriPnt <TAmcricnn Enrlfsh spoken bv 
inner city h]r.ck children v,irfrc sys toinn t i cal 1 y fri-m st;ird;ird Amoricnn Fnyjish, 
but ti:.U ttiis viri.Miro cr'^.titutcs linj^tii-iic: difference and not n Unj;Kjstic 
d-ficit. Thur^ ^vhilc M.^st nf 'be vr:rcnyrh nnd -Til inn ^ r the I.ist tventy 



c=.c,p., ,.^„^„_^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

ar..s ot rcso,rch «.„e„, ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.-.n. VKU„ „„„ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

" cl^y bU.. c„U>,r.„ to 

<i>." apvroprlaLe s„ci,l bol.avior, i„ school scttln.,,. 

V.^ i,.s .coo ,.„„c e..,=»„c.c ,Mo=,c,v . Sp.Cc.. „„, Cha. one of 

fa«o„ „„ccM„, c,.c Cccauocal ..oIr„c o£ poo. c„U<,.c„ Is p.C.aMv 
U..ir .„.,Hn., CO p„.,,cc .,osc S0C.O1 „c„aviors U, .ho cUss.oo. s«u„. 

that teachers perceivp -iq ]^r>; 

f as hens appropriate. For instance, it has hoc, ro- 

Porto. that „hll, teaches in suh^than schools too. to spen. ahoot 30. of 
^h.-ir tcachin, ti„o atton.in, to hchavior ™n„,c„c„t ptohlcs 1„ the class- 
.o„™. so^e toachets i„ innet cit, schools spec, np to „n of theit ti™o 
a«eoai„, to these pt6blo.s <Kohe,-ts. other reports indicate that 

«an>. „hlte teachers perceive hlac. children ,s h,Wn„ strange pecoU.rities 
«-ff. 1,63,, that cporlence. teachers attempt to transfer out of loner 

City schools (Rlvlin, 196?) nnr? tU^f 

. l^oZ), anO that ,any begionios teachers ore reloctant 
to accept appointments to inner city schools (Miller. 1963). ' 

It IS possible that by comparing inner city classroo™ behavior fro„ 
<i« perspective of snborhan classroo. behavior. „o ore looW„„ .t the soc.,- 
behavior., of hlac. children in loner city schools fro™ a false perceptual 
content. Teachers mo,, be regor.ing inner city pnpil behavior as stran.e or 
pecoliar, not because it is strange or peculiar, per se, but because it is 
not e*le„atic of suburban pupH behavior. „s teacher.,, „e „„y l„„el beha- 
viors as UeCi...„t not becnuso they are deficient, but because „e lack a 



cross-cultural pcrspcct i ve--^^e fail to pierce fve social behaviors as repre- 
sentitiE sociali::ation mo.iRs specific to vnrio.is cul fnrnl ly difforcnt groups. 

As Williams (1970) has observed, the problem is not the inability of 
inner city children to learn appropriate social behaviors. The problem 
centers around the lack of congruence between the social behaviors they 
have learned and those deemed essential by the schools. Where lack of con- 
gruence exists between the behavioi i of the child and the behavioral ex- 
pectations schools hold for children, the consequences often are negative 
for the child. In one pervasive sense, self-contained special education 
classes e.Kist as testimony to our approach to resolvin- the issue presented 
by many inner city children who do not oieet the "good" student model postu- 
lated by the ethnocentric ideal of the public schools (Garrison & HammiU, 
1971; Hall, 1970; Mercer, 1971; Mosley, 1973). 

For nosL teachers, it appears that students who closely fit the 

non-poor Euro-American ideal of the "good" student are regarded as being 
the most "cducable" (Lnrsen, 1975; Rist. 1970). The educational welfare 
of inner city black children would probably be better assured if they pro- 
duced school behaviors common to those found in suburban school.s, which are 
viewed as desirable by the society at large. We think this problem and the 
development of means to resolve it may be far more significant to the edu- 
cational welfare of inner city black children than concerns about the self 
concept, linguistic habits, or scholastic performance of these children. 
K: i.-i conceivable that possibly improvement in these three areas might occur 
once the child learns to produce appropriate social behaviors in school 
settings. However, in order to produce appropriate school behaviors, these 
behaviors must first be acquired. Teachers of these children need to assume 
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.-nore responsibility for socializing these children than they do presently. 

They should become familiar with methodological procedures and avail- 
able strategies which will enable them to facilitate tho social development 
of inner city children with respect to the acquisition and production of 
appropriate social behaviors in school settinj^s. 

But few teachers have been taught to deal adequately with childrens' 
behavioral, motivational, and affective problems. Many of those that we 
conie in contact with adhere r.o hand-.c-down strategies such- as. "Step down 
on them (the children) hard at first-let them know who's boss-then you 
can ease up if you want." This. alas, may be the only training after 
graduation in classroom management that they receive, and this input is 
usually acquired during the first year or two of teaching. As a result 
of their impoveri..hed equipment, many potentially promising teachers may 
resort to control tactics that make children decile and co.npliant. that 
foster their conformity, that .,ake them doubt their abilities, and that, 
"turn- them off" to school and learning. Schools characteristically fail 
to provide necessary structure for directing children's behavior, they 
typically misuse or overuse management techniques that might be potentially 
liberating for the teacher as well as the student; indeed, the goal of 
many schools .seems to be one of control of children's behavior rather 
than of teaching them to become se If -di rect Ing indi vidur, Is . 

It Ir. our belief that many inner city school environments, because 
of their o.nphasis on external methods of controlling children's behavior, 
fail to meet their needs for sociali..ation. What appears to be war- 
ranted is a change of emphasis on external methods of control to tech- 
niques th.t foster the development of self-control. I„ the next sections 



•..7G Will review Liu? mn.-!r:cmcn(: stvntQrJ^-r- Lypicnlly itscd iu t^uu^y inner c i ty 
r^ciu'Ols and tMr.n conLrnsL ulicn -tth Hi-^-c ihnL '•c CMisirler nore . ppropr ? a re . 

Tr<ADTTTO::/^.L rL\M.'\OE.- l^-rr rriiXCl'ICCS 
When the hi.;:!, percent n-c^ r f icr.civnr, Lvne iKHia]]y spent rn bclinvior 
rnnnf..eniCnL in ^nner cTy c I .-ii: n>on-' fs c.-ns i de re-I , (.ho ivn^cnl nssur.pt fon 
mndc 15 thot the pn-hlci Tier- ••til, iJu'SC 'huir.ian.ir.onhl e Icids" in these 
clnssrooiiis. U the dn'ld Incks cert.ifn essentfnl socinl skills, then the 
chances arc rood thnt ho vilT produce i n;i ppropr in tc helr'.vior in school. 
Since tenchers nrc soc f nl i r..- 1 i an nr.cias, hcv/evcr, wq hpiicve thnt the type 
of hehnvior produced fn n clnssronm is nlsf> n funci-an n[ the wny these 
children nre treated; fhnU the prcblonf; thnt nrise in those sftunrfons ntny 
ho ■■*:--Suted to tiio interf.'co of the child nnd n^-cnis of soc i n I f t i on . 
'■■7e niso helic-o thnt c-intir.r, or trnditfonn! f:,etho<ls c»f tnnnneinn behnvior 
in inner c f t:y clnrJsrnonis hnvc not boon ide.'Hly effective in brinr.inp, nbout 
desired he!invi<n-nT chn!ipe in riifldrcn prininrHy bocnuso of deficits in the 
processes m:od to imnnre behnvior. iv-urt of the prol>loi,. wxy be the result 
of tr.-^ditionnl r:nnn?^,onieri t "ppro'ichos vdiich linvc focused on behnviornl con- 
trol rntlier thnn behnviornl. cimru'.e. 

Til order to discuss trnri i 1 onn 1 clnssroon: mnnn^'Cn^otTt prncMces we h^avo 
r.rrtipcd thei'i under three Iiondinrs: nontMn n/^p.cnenl: , ovorir.n iinf:cnon t , nnd mis- 
pinnnpcp^ent . 

'.•e hnvc fcMuid thrn: tcnchers --Tbo do not use nvnilnble mnnnj\e!-iont tech- 
niques nrc those vho typlcnlly v'-ov their role ns providinr. ncnder.ilc in- 
struction solely. Ivhilo the y^orl ( f jti-im: clii Idrcn needed ncndcinic skills 
i.s ndmirnble, mnny inner city children need hij^hly motivntin^, ncndemic prescntn 
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..o ^^^^^^ 

bcLavior under control and of motivating thon,. 

No„n,„„,s.:,c„t ,e „„„„ ^^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

.-..aviora, c.,octanci o., for t„<.ir .t„„.,t, i„ t„o Tor™ ot r.,K,s or vor.ai 
instructions. Another c.a„p,e ot i„ade,„atc „a„a«c„cnt practice, is soon 
U U,c £aii„rc of tcaCcr. to pro.ido i„cdiatc c,nsc.,uc„ccs. „o,,itivc or 
aversive, tor a particular „c„avior. „„,oss a tc,c„cr pays off a .,tude„fs 
prosocial .e„avior wit,, praise or p„.,iii„e event., it is i„pro.a„lc t„at 

"ill bc.„ave appropriately on £ut„r, occasion,. Teachers al.so ™ay not 
systematical,, ,pp,, aversive outcomes sue,, as ios.s of privileges or time 
o...t .,.e„ these are called for. Our ohservat ions .,„,,est t„at „„en .versivc 
tec„ni,,„es arc used, t„e, are „st often used late i„ a „e„avioral Cain- 
after t„e problem .Cavior is full b,„,,n. „y no.lectin, to use available 
management strategies at appropriate times, toaCers m.ay tail to provide 
t..c Cild „it„ information a,..ot ,.e„avior-con.,e,„cnt ' re , at ion„.ips t„at 
essential to his developing so 1 f -controlling behaviors, 
in contrast to problems of no„,„a„agen,ent , some teachers m.ay over- 
.»nage their students. In overmanaged cl.assrooms, children may be ex- 
posed to such excessive structure that they may he boh.aviorally stifled, 
^oci,e and overcompliant . An example of over„anagemo„t m.ay be found J 
a special education classroom wherein children have been .opt on a toRen 
economy system long after Its need has expired. He have found that 
<:bildren in such situations tend to show such i„frc,„ont incidents of 
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While non^anagemeat and ovcn„anaraa,ant: pm.r- 

faulty use of ^'^s^^ana8e,ne^t refers to the 

^ use of many potentially val„-,hi„ 

■^y valuable management strategies 
of the potpnti-illv 1 a>^egres. Because 

Pot.ntially Icng-range ill effects of ■ 

afecment. Mismanagement mav be .oon in m 

■ punish- 
^^^c.s,n. sarcasm and nagging, in the .i.^,, , 



In pract.ee. .is.anagemcnt may be readil- 

rcbance on aversive conseq,.onces .s cont , 
calK. control methods. Typi- 

Conn of interventio • 

; - - ^-^e Of punishment may cause 

- - - --oraruy suppressed, thus providing an 

~ - - ^-"^.^e. „o..e the 

rc.s->lts may be erratir r- lonK-rangc 
'-rratic. I-,rst the child may come tn 

P-i.hment .i., the instructi l ^^"'^^"^ 

instrocLional environmenC . Pnin nr 

ance cues .n- b. """^'"'^ 

»t=0 P.n- 

="='3 ot ,.,„„„,„^ ^^^^ 

'^^"^ that aggressive 
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behavior is nccep-;ible if one is lar-cr or more power rul clian the victim. 

Children may also develop ne^^^ativc attitudes toward the school environ- 
ment when teachers use criticism or sarcasm, nagging, grades, and expulsion 
as aversive consequence.. There arc indications that many inner city 
children come to school with low or negative estimates of themselves and 
tlieir potential. If this is trne, then negative evaluations provided by 
teachers may add to an existing problem of low self-esteem. 

^'aggitig is a common technique which ur-ually gets immediate results. 
Like physical punishment, nagging usually causc.^ the undesirable behavior 
to be temporo.rily suspended. It also causes the child's behavior to re- 
main managerial ly d'.ipendent on external feedback. This technique may 
also serve to reinforce negative behavior through attention and serve to 
create a negative classroom climate wherein students lack initiative and 
are not motivated to alter their beha\rior. 

The practice of giving low grades for inadequate antisocial behavior 
may serve as a failure experience in the school causing children loss of 
face and self esteem. When children are given low grades, they may be- 
come unmotivated as high marks seem remote and inaccessible. Also, when 
children must compete with others for grades instead of with their own 
records, grades may lo.se their value as potentially motivating incentives. 

Another widely used aversive technique for managing inner city school 
children's behavior is that of expulsion or suspension. While this may be 
an effective method of control and in some cases the only solution, its 
effects may not always be desirable. For some children expulsion may be 
doing them a favor: it r-.-iy .rlhrv them t_n crscapc frop; a miserable situoljon. 
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A. = o. ..,,as.o„ u „o= ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

way o£ behaving. 

WiUIe end and pare.. ..erv.e.s .ve ^r.„ .".sed .e..ods' for 

^ c„n. ... ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

talked With about his behavior, chances are th-,,- , 

cnancts art thai, he may tend to misbehave 

to yet this for:^ of adult attention P-trent. p ■ 

ion. iarents oC inner city children 

pro.„M, „o ,.e,„.„.„ ,„ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

u ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^-^^^ 

"o.l. C.H a ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

in school; yet, the latter anyroach M,„ 

a. ^roach is the more acceptable use of the 

parent confexcnce because Che child receives aCCentin f 

ctives attention for appropriate 

behavior. 

Through nonmanagement, overmanarem-nt -.nd mf . 

<i),t.m..nL, and misinana[>ement , then 

-»c..e„ ,,,, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^-^^ 

^or cu, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

t,.e. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

™.H„<,s ,,„^„^^^ ^^^^^^ ^.^^^^^^ 

control skills in children. 

STl(/vTIiGT.ES FOR UEVt-LO(."ING SELF-COOTROL 
There are several advantages of training children in behavioral self- 
_ent. First, the child receives independence training and learns 

skills that n,ay transfer outside of the cla.smom c 

Classroom. Second, such ati approach 
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rcovcs du. .cpcl,cr f ro,n u,C f/^'^ ,„,,:Ikm- i rnv i ,•>., ro,,, ,/-„e nn,.M: nss.,.c; 
the tenchar n„d the cluU „.ny f^^'N .,^p-os in worln-n, „„ ,„-s probie, 
belKHMors rnLl.cr th.n nntn^.n f =^ ' ' ^ by .".Ivfn, c^.j.j.en rcr.pcnsi- 

bllity for sclf-„.,n.nr,c,n3nL-, the '-'^^i^^^^. f.ced to of,,, ,„,,e in.sLruction. 
Finnlly. hcc.-u,.o s.ch trn.,;,,; ,,c^ cn.nUn, ^.conlfn,, chndrcn 

nrc nblc to l.nrn vnlu.blc ..'<nl' H,-^^ c.np i I (nr. n r.,^,,j the;,- 
classroom prc^f.re.ss ([.ovftt, 197^^* 

co,ur„l rccuircs n rconccpi.-U .'^''^'-.^^ ,,f tbc ......nl r,,^^ Lcncher 

in n,Pnn.,M,, hch-nvic . m.^e^ci '^''^ nn .net ,,ntrnl . tho 

tenchcr must d.fn'.c of hor/!,,,.so 1 ^ ^ iiKliiU-Lt^ self-control . 

We ar. no. l.plytn, that the to.^"^^. „.thfn, or th,, children «hould 

be ,iven tot.nl rc. pons i b i 1 , ,y. f.^ ^ ,,eh.vi or . On t,,, contrary, bencher. 

.-y hnvc to l,.,pose firm c:<,ernnl children ,^,^,-1 „,ey .re 

cnp.nblc of .cceptnble so 1 f-.^pul'" ' ' \ ^ ,,-l,e ,c.chor tnl,,, ,ctlvo role 

in tenchin, children self-contrn^ ^> dfrcct .nd i,,,.,cct methods. 

o/he ,nny develop these skills '^•■'^'''^'-^,ncr.l ..tr.Lcp,-,^ emphasizing devrlop- 

..ent of antecedent controls ,.r tl'^'\\, ^,,c direct n,cti,^j, such .is sclf- 

-■.cnitorine. fOn 1 -so t_t inp. /se ] f ^••■•;>^"^'': (^_^^_^ ..nd ^^e 1 f-re i ,,p^^,er.,ent . 

Fir.t, thP tenchcr ns , ..od^^ '^f" f-contro] .sh..,,,,, „ot be overlooked. 
Rcso.nrch h.s dcu ns i:r.n ted , h.n C ch^''''^^^^^ ..pcrinny you,,,, ,,,e. . nre ,uite 

susceptible ,0 tho eCfccr:,- ... nd^'^V^ f,.., child,^,, ,,. 

n.nny of t:l,cir se 1 f-rw, U,.-, i r. 6 ^ ,. „ r„,ce.cn t bo,,^^,..o,.s by obsorvinp, 

nciult be!„nvlor (Rnndnrn ^'H. ^..^dur.. r;rnscc ^ ,.,enlove. iney. 

Mc;i.-.n-ns ^ l.fcbcrt. ]or,8). xf . Uircats of ^.,,,.encc .nd e.-rpcrnl 

punishment ..r. control n,ethod., s/i''' ^-^^ ^^^pcct that bcr students will 
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.ncc,uirc (ins Sch.-u.for n.v.l rc,.-u-d i .. nrc-pLn 1. 1. . o„ Uu- other l,n„,), 
te.c-hor. vho nrn.onl. ncccpl. ,nhl. nu<lol. oC .o1.f-co„Lrol Lhc,„.c]vc. h.nve vir.hL 
to nnd c.-m oxpcc-i. their stiuicni.s <:c no,lcI thci,- bch,ivu>r. Cliildrcn r.cquirc ' 
m.iny, i.f not most, of their sccLi] hchnviurs through ohscrvn t i on . Tcicher. 
should lu.ep this kr,nurlcdr;c con. t.-ptl.y fn ,„fnd vhon „,.-, nnr, their beh.vior. i 

.--ida.n. r,t.-cl:cr. nod TI,o.:,.-i3 (106fO h.vo advrc.-i ted the „..g of clnssroon 
rule, fn mnnrj np, problem hai,.-.v i.ors . The jnport.mce of ihis research in 
tvc-iininp. ch.-ldrpn i,i se 1 f-ro.uln t ion f. that the ur-e of rules F.nc i 1 i tn tes 
the doveiop,nen:.-. of interu.-.l „..di:,tors >.-hich ,.,y serve .-, p.uidnncc function 
for children. Rules not only pro-.ido in for,,,:, t ion .Vo.ut cnviron„.ent.-,l ex- 
»octr.ncfe. operntivc in .-, -situ.tVon, but cn„ be u.od Tor dlrectinp. behnvior 
'.••hnn CMternnl controls nrc wea'c .-r unclcnr. 

To he uMcl to thc^ best ;.dv.intnne, rules should be clo.irly stated nnd 
cnforceoble. Whenever r-ssible, student, should be nlloved to p.r t i.c I p. te 
in the rule-.cetti,K.. procedure.; if , chil.-i feds th,-,t be is n port of the 
pover systen it is ,„ore lil^ely th.n, be vi U coopernie vhen enforcement tin.e 
rolls .round. Rules .Iso should be rev(e.;cd continnnlly to make certain that 
they arc re,.c,„bcred . One ,v,od way f.r remlndiuR an individual child about a • 
rule is to linve him state the rule and the rensons for it when he has broken 
one; if he has r,uestions about it, this will usu.-..]ly become apparent at this 
ti..,c. Teachers vi,o make rules sl,ould fully expect to have to enforce thfim. 
They also should r.ake adherence to the,,, pay nff through appropriate re i nf orcen.cnt 
fvr coup 1 in n CO . 

Another general strategy that teach'.irs ,i,ay use "to develop children's 
self-control is to encourapc children in assunifn;: responsibility for their 
behavior. This ,.ay be accor.pl ished by arranpinp the situation so that he 
can easily see how his behavior leads to a particular social outcon.e by 
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creatiPR n structured cnvfronncnt (Hnrhv; 6t Phillips. 1^62). The tencher, 
through consistent use of positive nnd immediate f eedbacT;— soc id I prnisc , 
cTpprovi?.l or the ndnlnlcTLrnf: ion of ciMicrcte reinf^ rccrr.— and aversive events- 
time out, loss of prvvilcocs, or limit nctti nf^.'-cnn convey to the student v/hat 
consequences his hohavi or vtll hrinp,. 

Tenchero mny also toarh children to predict the outcomes of his bchav'ior 
throup,h the use of intervievs. Such Interviews perhaps are most effective 
vrhen the child i:^ calm and nccepti'nn and nor in the midst of n display of 
emctional fUcvorks, Tn the interview, the teacher mny first ask the child 
to identify tlie particular prohlc:^ behavii-r and descrihe vhy it wns a prohlem. 
Next, s/he may focus iM> havinc> the child list or describe the events that led i 
t(^ his dispinyin.r the behavior. Fimlly, the te.icher should have the child 
list or describe the consernicnces tliat his behavior produced. iW uslnp these 
procedures, the teacher nay aid the chtl<) in r-Tininr modiitlonal control over 
his belinvior that may help hln avoid unvnntcd future ciMifUcts, 

Finally, 3 poverful tcclnilquc fzcnerally available f.>r tencbcrs to use in 
developinf: children's se] f Te.rula tory skills is behavioral rehearsal. Be- 
havioral rohenrsal is n natural adjunct to the behavior-consequence relatic»ns 
training: sur^pcsted ,nbovc. Through an intervleut n tcncher cnn have the child 
verbalise n prohlon nnd then have bin list alternative behavioral outcomes or 
means of avoiding the conflict situation. Next, the preferred solution is 
selected nnd rehearsed so th.it this tdcnl becomes n p.irt of the student's 
beh-^vioral repertoire. An entire p.nriut of pmsocial behaviors cnn be taupjit 
throur.h the use of refionrsa] — fr^tn the ror^^-hitfon of r mflictr vi th author itv 
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-..o,„=, ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.^av„u,.c or pco,. „oa.n,„ erreo., ,„ ..ic, airrore„t .ro.,p 
to .Itnos. „ot on,, u,o beh.,v,„. it.soU .ut „ls„ u. socl.l c„„3o„„o„co3 
n...c«,„„. ^„,, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

» c„„UU.o., c,.,..s,.„o„ ,u„,u„„. „o „„.itc„ „ poUcc...,, to visit His 
to tMk ,U.„t .,„t .i.„t „„ppo„ ,,,„„„.^ ^^^^ ^ 

t-rac Violation. „o .oloctC „„ .,.,.o,.,ivoi,-p.„„o ,„,v „s t,.o su.Joct. 
First. , scene .,s cn.ctc. i„ .mc„ the po,ico™„ p^otc.lcd to pun the 
= t„do„t over i„ His en. ror spocUn. onU „,ti„. Hi. n eitntion. WHen 

tHe ^, .„,n„ vor.,.,, n^si„, t„o poli.e.,,. „o. .eiii,.oro„t in .et,.™ 

p-tenuc, to nrtest tHe ^, Co. <,iso„,c«, eonUnet. THon tHe seene .n. 
-„.n,o.. THis ti„e .„e .,„, .ivon inst.uetions to tenet .i„„ to 

•Uspiny socin,,, neeeptnWe HeHnviors. So„o ti.,c niter tHis trninin, tHe 

stu.,ent .ns netun.i, neeoste,, H, n poiiee„nn ior rnnnin, . stop s„„. H. 

ro„, „„e„.e„., His t„i„in, n„., 

.—nstrntin, tHe positive ...nvio. He Hn<, ,enn,«, i„ tHe einssroo„ t„i„i,.. 
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THO „n„n,o„o„t st.,to„ios „isensse„ n,»vo ni, n„ intended to „id cHiidren 
in deve.opin. ,„teeede„t eontrois over tHeir HeH^vior. Children „Ho nro 
exposed to ,pproprinte nd,„t »,dois , .Ho nre t,„„Ht rnies nnd eontin.ent 
re.n.ionsHips Het.een tHeir He,.vi„r nnd re.nrdin, events, .Ho nre „„de ,.nre 
Of tHo potentin, o„teo.e= „r n eonrse o. notion, nnd .Ho Hnve prncticcd 
p.-osoe.n, HeH.,vior., sH.„id H,ve .ore „edin,io„„i or interna, responses ior 
-cnlin, .itH e„viron»entn, re,nire.ents. THese „edi.tors serve to interpose 
» <.e,n, Het.ee„ sitnntionn, sti.„ii nnd tHe response to tHe„. p.„..,,,„, 
cHi.dren ,.itH tHese responses. .Here tHe, nre deiieient. tHe, „n. He tno^Ht 
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Rrcater self-control. 
Direct Strategics 

In nddltlon to usinR gencrnl stnUagl,..s for supporting self-control 
deacribcd previously, there „re o number ol methods thnt teachers .oy use to 
teach Children sel f-reguln tory behavior directly. This .ay be done by 
actively involving the child m monitoring his ow„ behavior. In set Ung 
acceptable performance standards, in objectively evnluating his performance, 
and In appropriately reinforcing h.in.self. 

S elf-,,,onltoring . This procedure involves the observation of a specific 
tnrget behavior and recording and charting its fre.uency. In engaging m 
these activities, the child may be made aware of his behavior, its incidence, 
ond the conditions under which it occurs. Self-monitoring .ay not only help 
-ke Che Child nware of behavlor-conse.uent relationships, it may also 
interrupt an ongoing chain of behaviors (Thoresen & Mnhoney. 197.). if. f^, 
exan,p,e.. child had difficult,- controlling argumentative behaviors, a teacher 
ni.M.t have him count and record the number of tl„,es he thought about arguing 
With others. This .Ight serve to head off a sequence of undesirable events 
such as: perception of threat by another - thoughts of aggres.ive action - 
approach - arguing - hitting/open aggression. By tallying and charting his 
urges-to-argue frequency, a child not only .ay become alerted to the fact that 
ho is aroused. Such an awnrenes.s also may be nn e..sential discrimination for 
pcrfoiming another, competing behavior. 

There are several ways that a teacher may Initiate a sel f-n.onltoring 
program for a child, s/he can begin by listing a number of target behaviors 
that a Child n.ay need to work on. .S/he ,,,,, 
several behaviors that he .ay need to change. ,n interview with the student 
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could reveal those behnviois Hint hnvo been identified by both, and a target 
behavior selected Crom amont^ tliese. ir the child has difficulty identifying 
problem behaviors, the teacher ma^ present him with three or four well-defined 
target behaviors and allow him to seloct one that he feels he can work on 
most easily. Allowing the child some power over the selection of his target 
behovioi'S may encourage motivation lo cooperate. 

Most workers select only one target behavior at a time to change. This 
helps keep the child from feeling over.vhclmed . Often, an improvement of one 
behavior nay lead to improvement in a no ther— depending on how much they compete 
or overlap. For example, increasing on-task behavior might result in ^ 
decrease in aggressive behavior simply because it is difficult to hit someone 
while completing a math assignment. The behavior selected for self-monitoring 
can be either in reascd, as in the case of a prosocial behavior, or decreased 
if it is a problem. Whatever behavior L; -elected for alteration, i t is a 
good idea to make sure that the child knows what he i.s to count and record. 

This may be tested by having the student define the behavior in his own words, 

After the behavior is Identified and defined, self-monitoring may be 
initiated by using some method for recording the beh.nvior. If the behavior is 
to be counted in seat, students can be given a card with the behavior defined 

on it in some place. The child simply has to tally his behavior as it occurs, 
(e.g. Broden, Hall Mitts, 1971). It the child is required to move about, he 

might be given a golf-score wrist counter for recording. (Lindsley, 1968). 

Kunzelmann (1970) has even used what he calls "conntoonn" to have young children 

record their behaviors. A conntoon consists of pictures of the behavior of 

the child with an accompanying set of numbers which the child circles when he 

finds himself engaging in the pictured behavior. 
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For some ronson a child mny not be nblo to nccurately record his bohnvior 
when it occurs— h:5 mny bo unn^vare that ho is oni^ncing in the behavior. There 
are several ways of overcoming this problem. One method is to set n kitchen 
timer at varying intervals — from one to five minutes, for example— and have 
the child record his behavior when the hell sounds. Glynn, Thomas and Shee 
(1973) found that a convenient and effective way of aiding a child's discrimina- 
tion was to play a tape recording of irndomly occurring tones. Children were 
required to record their behavior whenever the tone sounded. Still other 
possibilities e.xist for making a child av.-are of his behavior. The teacher 
her/himself may serve as a periodic reminder. Also, cross-peer monitoring 
of target behavior is, as yet, an untried possibility. 

Self-monlt:oring has been used mainly in conjxinctlon with other techniques. 
Some studies have shown the procedure to be effective both in increasing 
study behaviors (Droden, Hall ft Mitts. 1971) and in reducing disruptive 
behaviors (Rolstad & Johnson. 1972; Lovitt. 1973). One caution in the use 
of this procedure, however, is that the child should be periodically checked 
on his recording accuracy at recording his observations by having another 
person monitor him. While some studies indicate that this is a promising 
technique, others seem to indicate that it has limited effectiveness when 
used by itself. (Thoresen & Mahoney, 197-1). Classroom teachers who wish to 
employ self-monitoring would be advised to combine it with daily feedback and 
reinforcement or with self-evaluation and/or self-reinforcement programs. Given 
the present information, then, self-monitoring may be regartled as an important 
first step in n self-control piogram. 

Goal Setting and Self-Evaluation . Certainly goal-setting and self-evalua- 
tion play a major role in behavioral sel f-rogula tion. Children who are adept 
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nt scLtinf: renlistic performance stnndnrds nnd who ore objective in their 
evaluations appear less likely to face ovei^hclming frustration or to develop 
motivation problems than children who are not versed in those skills. Once 
performance standards have been set, the self-evaluative process nerves n 
feedback function in allowinc. an individual to reevaluate his performance 
standards. Scl f-evnlua tiou also may serve as a discriminative stimulus for 
adrnitiiiUiJrinK self-reinforcement (Kanfer Karoly. 1972). Accurate goal- 
setting and self-evaluative behavior is a learned skill which may have to be 
taught to children who have become reliant on external methods of control. 

Once students can accurately self-monitor and record their behaviors, 
the teacher may want to train them to select their own target behaviors, 
establish weekly performance standards and evaluate their own progress toward 
meeting these. Ideally, children should have a daily academic goal in each 
subject and one behavioral goal for the week. Data from sol f-moni toring 
activities can bo used by the teacher and student for establishing realistic 
perfoiTnance standards. For example, if a child, in counting the number qf 
times he "butts in" on others' conversations, averages 10 times per day, the 
teacher might-want to assign him n weekly goal to reduce this problem to an 
average five times per day. Daily recording of the behavior and progress 
charting can supply the child with ongoing feedback concerning his performance. 

At first, n teacher may have to establish both the target behaviors and/or 
specify the performance goals for each student. As the child becomes acccus- 
tomed to these procedures, the teacher may begin to transfer this respor.sibil i ty 
to the child through a series of steps. The tcarhcr and student, thnru;:?; 
conference, may agree on an appropriate goal. If the student has difficulty 
establishing a goal in this stnge, the teacher may help by giving him a choice 
of several goals and allowing him to choose among these alternatives. Children 
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Who feci con,rort.blc 1„ selecting their ,onls „.ny then be nl lowed to choose 
their own tnr«et behnviors nnd/or e«tnbll..h their own weekly goals. 

Tenchcrs nny nlso use the ,ronp process of selecting gonls and evaluating 

to •^b.-^rc. l-Kl, n,ny, in turn, publicly review bis progress and declare 
Whether be should adjust his ,oal upwards or downwards. if. however, be 
feels that be has .ade satisfactory progre.s.s toward mastering bis proble. 
he .ay suggest that he be nllo.ed to select a new target behavior, other 
Children i„ the group at this point can consent on any proposed changes in 
the child's goals; very often, they .ay suggest other behaviors that the 
child needs to wor. on. We have found that those procedures are both highly 

motivating for individual members but thev m so r-mn.o o 

^, uuc Liiej also cieate an atmosphere in which 

croup members aid each other in moeting personal goals. 

Lovltt (1973) has used a step-wise progra. .,.n.r to the one proposed 
nbove for trnlning a 12-yoar-old boy to take over the ro.ponsibility for 
mnnoglng his own acode.nic schedule. Following a baseline period in which his 
ncademic response rate was calculated .cross subjects, the student was allowed 
to schedule his assignments in any order he chose; going to lunch and release 
from school were used contingently to insure that he completed his assignments, 
in the next phase, he was allowed to correct his own assignments. After he 
was accustomed to correcting bis work, the teacher went over his academic^ 
progress chart with him each day and evaluated bis progress. m the final 

phnscs of the proprnm, he wns allowed lo rhnri- c 

'^^^^ clinrt his own progress and, finally, 

to set his own academic goals in three of his si.x academic assignment areas. 

AS the program progressed from external ly-di r.cted format to a self-adminis terocl 

one, the student's academic response rate increased significantly. 
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Although some studies have !;ho\vn thnt whether the gon] is externally 
set or self-set makes little difference in either the child's performance 
on academic tasks (Felixbrod & O'Lcary, 1973) or his pattern of self-evalua- 
tions and sel r-roinforcement (Polsgrove, 197'1) , Levitt (1973) and Lovitt and 
Curtiss (1969) have found that elementary-age children become more task- 
involved if they arc allowed to specify their own contingency arrangements. 
A caution in the use of these methods, however, is that, like sel f-,noni tor.lng . 
they may require periodic checking by the teacher and external reinforcement 
for accuracy. Given our present .state of knowledge, accurate goal-setting 
self-evaluation may be most easily esta bl i.-.hed when they follow appropriate 
trav.iing such as in a token economy system (Knufmrai f.- 0*Lc;nry, 1972) or when 
they r,ro used with other self-control tochniquor. such -.^r. self-monitoring and 
sel f-rein forccnien t . 

Sclf-acin For cement . SoJ r-reinrorcement Is the final step in the sol f- 
control process. It is believed to operate similarly to external reinforcement 
in changing the probability of the behavior it follows. A person may reinforce 
him.seir with positive thoughts, pleasurable images or feelings, by engaging in 
preferred activities or by allowing himself access to tangible objects for 
perfoiming a particular act. Self-reinforcement may be positive or negative. 
For example, a student may allow himself to go to lunch only after he has 
completed a period of study; after striking out in a baseball game, a player 
may verbally berate himself for swinging at an outside pitch. Although self- 
reinforcement is uned to explain how behavior is maintained or altered indepen- 
dently of external control, mo.st writers agree that the ultimate source of 
control i.s externnl (e.g.. Skinner, 1953). This suggests that any self-control 
program must be continaully sustained by external support. 
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After n sLudcnt hn.s fnlrly mnisLcrcrl C£Unblif:hinK his behnviornl nml/or 
acndemic j;onls and is adept at monitoring and cvalnatintT his performance, 
the teacher may want to phase him into adminis terin^- his own consequences. 
This procedure presumes some sort of naturnl, token, or point reinforcer in 
use in the classroom. If a child is working under a token economy or point 
system, for example, it is a simple matter to relinquish the administration 
of tokens or points to the students. An easy way to do this is to select the 
period of the day or the subject area in which the child shows least difficulty 
and use this as the startinp; point. The child is then f;iven control over his 
points or tokens witli the undcrs tandinp; that if he misappropriates them he may 
have this opportunity suspended tejnporarily until he is able to administer 
them to himself appropriately. Often, this is a crucial point in a child's 
self-control pvoL^ram. As he becomes skilled at administering his own reinforc- 
ing events, durinrc one period of t>ie day, he m>iy gradually be given control of 
other periods. 

A number of studies have investicnted the use of self-reinforcement as a 
means of training children to manage their personal behavior. (Glynn, 1970; 
Drabman, Spitalnik & O^Lcary, 1973; Bolstad & Johnson, 1972; and Frederikscn 
Sc Freclerik.';nn, 1075), All have reached essentially the same conclusion: 
that self-reinforcement is as effective as external reinforcement in maintaining 
and controlling behavior. Although the results are meager, the present data 
appear to indicate that the teacher's best application of a self-reinforcement 
program is after the children have received adequate training. 

From the available research and Information on the topic, the following 
procedures arc suggested as a procedure for developing children's self-control. 
However, they by no means should be considered as the only way a self-control 
program could be implemented. 
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I: SCI f-mo^ Uorln ^cl ,uidccl scl f-eyoi.,. tlon 

In this phase the child's toi-frct bchnvior ™n , 

get bchnxior may bo n.s.signcd by his teacher 

or suggested to him by his clnssinate<= . 

Classmates in a group situation. The student is 

i-csponsiblc for recordinr hl<? ho),n,M 

in,, his behavior, graphing it and evaluating the results 

with the aid of his teacher or peers. 

"^^"^^-^^^-^^^^^^^^ 

- Pnnse XX the ehild .ay be gU-on re,_.>au, .or monitoring and 
evoxuati.. his behavior but allowed a choice o. target behaviors or goals on 
which to work. 

I" u.., p„„.. ^^^^^^^^^ 

-..»v,o™> ,o,,» „„j„t to u,o ^^^^^ 
his prepress , 

^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ » -eir-evaluaM 

j-._ t -sell evaliiaL i on t- partial sol r- 

rein rorcement ' 
Of the dny. 
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SUMI'AUY 

Tl.i. paper has been concerned wfLl, Lhe idenLif icnL ,T,n of whnt wc feel is 
n ccurnl problcn f.ncf.n<, Inner-ciLy school.: ,h.nL of provicUn, appropriate 
•soci.nH.aLlun for chiMron In the.o i L i t.nL i ons . Our view is Lh.nt these 
children suffer no. so nu.ch .ns . rc.ul,: of cert,-,i„ cuUurnl discrepancies bu,. 
that n,..,ny of then, co.no to school Inckin,; (n the social behaviors necessary to 
'•nsurc their survival in school and, by extension, the n,alnstre.a,„ of society. 
Often their teachers view their proble.n behavior as inherent in the child or 
f.n.dy. They think thnt the child Know. ho. to beh.vc nppropriately but docs 
not comply vith prevailing .chool expectancies out of defiance or antisocial 



nut objective ana lys is . reveals th.-.t .any of the problems that arise with 
these children reflect the .ay in which they are .uana.ed in typical inner- 
city clnrsroons. That is. the .chool cnvi von.cn t, by not providing clear-cut 
behavioral expectancies, through the overuse of controls, and by the excessive 
rcli.nce on aversive disciplinary techniques, actually contributes to . large 
•share of the proble. itself. Rather than seeing .be.nselves as controlling 
ngents in maintaining the existing school power base, our proposal is that inner 
city school administrators and teachers reevaiurte their roles-to vie,, them- 
selves as agents for facilitating their children's development of school 
.npproprintc heli/ivfors. 

we advocate that inner-citv school personnel adopt a range of promising 
strategics that have recently gro.vn out of „,c child n.anagcnent literature 
that can be used to prcn.ote children's self-control. It is our belief .hat 
this goal is best accomplished by providing these children with consistent 
rule-structure, by .r.inlng the. in developing an awareness for their behavior 
and its consequences, by coaching^n in prosocial behavioral alternatives 
nnd by directly teaching the. self-rcgulatory behaviors. While these proposals 
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are by no menns seen as pannccas for correcting the n.yrlad of problems in 
the inner-city schools, they do provide some concrete sup,pestions as to where 
we might begin. 
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